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ABSTRACT 

A recent analysis of on-site ctdlege evaluation 
reports from state evaluation teams shows that colleges have become 
more sophisticated in developing their own self-study reports and 
that the teams conducting the reviews have become more professional. 
Many positive qualitative and quantitative changes in the teacher 
training programs have been rendered as a result of the state program 
approval process. The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE) offers an additional accreditation source. This 
accreditation differs from the state approval process in that it uses 
one set of standards for all secondary teacher preparation programs, 
and these programs are either approved or disapproved in aggregate. 
NCATE teams are quite small and do not contain a specialist for each 
program being evaluated. Recently NCATE has been reexamining its 
program approval process, and a proposal has been made to concentrate 
review on general and professional education rather than on specific 
teaching fields. Some state officials question the need for NCATE' s 
assessment of program aspects that have already been evaluated by 
state teams. (D"*) 
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QUALITY CONTROL OF TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 
THROnC'^ THE PROGRAM APPROVAL PROCESS 



Tn ihe past twenty-five years there has been a remarkable change in 
the process by which states approve teacher education prograriis leading to 
cert ICicatlon . In the Fifties it was quite coTHTnon for colleges to consult 
Che list of state certification regulations, to develop a set of college 
couri^t' titles wliich matched those requirements, to send the list to the 
state department of education, and to obtain instant approval. In that 
perioci there was, [generally speaking, no Office of Teacher Education in the 
.^itate department of education, little or no teacher education staff, few 
state standards for the approval of teacher preparation, and no process for 
on-site evaluation of these programs. 

In recent years states have recognized their very important respon- 
sibilities for assuring to the public that the people they permit to teach 
in the state's schools have the kinds of preparation they expect in a 
beginning teacher. B. 0. Smith has polnteH out that 

tlus control over the process of teaching and Institutions 
preparing its personnel /is/ .well established in both 
custom and law and widely accepted by lawmakers, courts, 
educators and citizens. It is the pervasive — if not too well 
understood — reality of education as it is organized and 
operated in this country. Lay state boards have respon- 
sibility both for the schools which deliver education 
opportunity and for the teaching profession which provides 
education services within them. At their discretion they 
may delegate more or less of their responsibility to local 
school systems, to the teaching profession and to the colleges 
and universities. In so doing, however, they do not give up 
either their rights or their responsibilities, ^ 

It is a well-established principle of law that education is a state 
function, and there are many examples of state boards of education using 



^ B. 0, Smith, A Design for a School of Pedagogy, Washington, D. C: 
U. S. Department of £ducatioi^ 1980, 



their autliority to correct matters which concern them. Typical, recent 
examples of these concer.ifj can be seen in declining test scores, conditions 
in the schools, and more recently, teaching and the teacher preparation 
programs. 

Let me develop for you how the present state program approval process 
came to be, 

THE STANDAPvDS 

In the Fifties, the U. S. Office of Education authorized the develop- 
ment of what was knox-m as Bulletin 351 which was the first set of state 
program approval standards formulated with the cooperation of fifty 
professional societies and organizations'. Through the past thirty years, 
these standards have been almost constantly revised and improved by the 
N^itional Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification 
(NASDTEC) to the place where we have a full complement of standards today 
entitled Standards for St ate Approval of Teach er Education (1983 Edition) 

These standards address such concerns as the organization and 
administration of student admission requirements, retention standards, exit 
requirements, and follow-*up policies, as well as standards in general, 
education, professional education, arid separate standards for each of 
twenty-seven different teaching fields. NASDTEC engages in a constant process 
of revising and improving these standards through the involvement of the 
pertinent professional organizations and state department of education 
special Ists. 



^ National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification, Standards for State Approval of Teacher Education (198 3 Edi tion) 
(Salt Lake City, Utah: the Association, 1983). 



Tlu-' 5.t andnrd'^i aro writiten In prograni terms, rather than in terms of 
a set number of couruuii or credits. Thi.s makes it possible for colleges 
tn have considerable latitude in designing their programs and still provide 
fur the needs of the beginning teacher. This point is often not understood 
by those who take great sport in criticizing what they would like to 
believe is a strict set of course requirements for state approval of 
teacher education programs. In fact, many states actually encourage ^ 
co'l leges to design programs wluch meet standards but wliich deviate from 
traditional state certification credit count regulations. 

THE PROCESS OF EVALu|tION 

I have explained the evaluation process -which existed thirty years 
ago, but the process is quite different today. In the present process^ a 
college prepares a self-study report which addresses the various standards, 
Including the standards for the individual teaching fields. A team of 
professionals, mutually agreed upon by the college and the state department 
of education, arrives on campus for an extended visit to examine the 
individual programs. This is an important point, for the philosophy Jiere 
is that a generaiist cannot adequately evaluate ali the secondary teacher 
preparation programs. It takes a specialist with a specific set of standards 
to do the job adequately. 

After the evaluation team has conducted its on-site evaluation, it 
writes a report whlcb addresses every standard for every program, and the 
decisions concerning each program are rendered by the state board of 
education or the state superintendent of schools. 



.THE .STA'IL DEPARTMENT STAFF IN TEACHER EDUCATION , 
With the di5V(»lopmont of thiiTv process and these standards has also 
coKie a very important improvement in the staff of state departments of \ 
educatit?n which in recent t.im»:' possess credentials equivalent to those 
ionnd in the best college tOcachor prtiparation facultl(?s. 

With tlie appropriate backgrounds including doctoral de?,rees and 
e>;pcrience. in public lichool-; and colleges, these people can assist colleges ^ 
111 tiie design of their program^:, provide inforniation about administrative 
policies such as adiuissions requirements, and serve as a recource to the 
various inumbcr.s of an evaluation team. Many college teacher education 
programs are poorly funded and their faculties appreciatv^, the consultant 
work v/hich can be done by a well-qualified state department of education 
specialist in teacher education. 

cp:rtification in general 

A recent national report has called teacher certification "a mess."^ 
If one were to expect teacher certification to be a simple-minded process 
by which any college graduate could teach any class in the public schools, 
that person, would fail to recognize the tremendous wealth of recent research 
on effective schools and effective classrooms which has grown by leaps and 
bounds in n^'ent years. If we have learned anything from these studies » it 
is th/it teaching requires a complex set of skills which are contextual, for 
their appropriate application varies from situation to situation. 

With the need to address the various teaching roles, states liave 
generally studied these roles carefully and tailored the requirements to 



^ C. Emily Foistritzer, The Makirig of, a^Teajihc^: A Re port on Teacher 
Education and J^ertlHcji^^^^^^^^^ (Washington: National Center for Education 
In f o rma L i nn » 1 9 8 ^0 . 



tlu-; Hp»..M'iric teaching; I asks. It would bo silly to say that a kindergarten 
teacher^ s preparation should be the same as a high school chemistry 
Leaciier's — either in terms of concent or professional teaching skill. 

With education beinj', a state function, it logically follov/s that each 
state has devised its own requirements for certificates basud on the 
particular concerns of each state; however, there is a remarkable similarity 
anionj.^ tlie various; states. While there may be a few isolated cases of 
proli fers' " on of certification categories, states have generally designed 
tlieir requirements to be reasonable and yet to get quality people in their 
classrooms. 

THE RECIPROCITY SYSTEM 
•! For more than- twenty-five years NASDTEC has been struggling with the 
problem of helping teachers move across state lines with the least amount 
of difficulty. 

The Northeast States entered into an informal agreement in the Fifties 
to accept eleiuentary teachers prepared in any of the other ten states in 
the region. Various systems have been devised over the years, but the first 
tru(» national reciprocity system was developed as a result of the Interstate 
Certification Project. Many people owe a great deal to Dr. Helen Hartle from 
New York State who traveled all over this country in her pioneering effort 
to convince state legislatures and state superintendents of schools that 
they should develop a system which would provide for true reciprocity and to 
make the certification of teachers across state lines easier, more manageable, 
and more accessible. 

The process provides for each participating state to pass the same 
enabling legislation, thus creating a compact. This legislation authorizes 
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the t'.t au; siipi-r inl eudent: of schools to enter into a contract with any 
other state superintendent of schools to grant a certificate in the 
receiving state. This certificate is an initial teaching certificate 
which Is Riven even If the teacht^r docs not meet the credit count require- 
ments of the receiving state, so long as the teacher completed a state 
appro ved progra m in the sending state. This system also provides for fc-he 
experienced teacher; under toe appropriate circumstances, to take their 
certificates on vhich they have taught in one state and receive a comparable 
certificate in one of the participating states. (See attached list.) 

At the present time, 37 states have passe J the enabling legislation 
which would make it possible for a person completing one of our Maryland 
State Department of Education approved programs to be granted a certificate 
which is comparable to our beginning teaching certificate in another state. 
AKhough we have this large reciprocity program, there still are those 
Individuals who have difficulty in obtaining certificates in other states, 
but they are usually people who have not completed an approved program in 
one of the participating states. Therefore, many states have seen the need 
to retain the process of credit count to make it possible for those who 
have not completed an approved program to obtain a certificate in their new 
states. 

The reciprocity system was first implemented in 1969, and the states 
have just completed the signing of the fourth cycle of five-year contracts 
through the Interstate Certification Contract Administrators Association. 

WllAT IS THE QUALITY OF STATE-APPROVED PROGRA^iS? 
I would like to call your attention to a recent analysis of ten years 
of college evaluation reports resulting from the state evaluation teams 
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which fxaniiMMl J.?.^^ unclL'r^7,raduat:e prograins and nearly bO pradualt* 
uducaiion programs. The first cycle of these evaluations was cop.ducted 
frorri 1971 Lo 197b and the second cycle from 1976 Lo 1981. This report 
clearly shows the ^\ruwLh of the process of state evaluation of teacher 
■preparation programs, the sophistication of the colleges in develcpinp, 
their self-study reports, and the professionalism of the teams which 
conducted the ou-campus reviews. During the second cycle mentior^ed above, 
forty-four programs received full five-year approvals and a number of 
programs actually received no approvals at all. 

The changes which occurred during the ten-year period are too numerous 
10 mention, but a few will illustrate the accomplishments: 

. seventy-five percent of the programs showed an increase 
in the number of field experiences provided since the 
initial evaluations. 
. fifty-five percent of the evaluation reports noted an 
■ increase in tlie variety *of early field experiences 
provided in the professional education curriculum since 
the initial evaluation visits. 
. sixty-five percent of the institutions liad increased the 

length of the student teaching practicum. 
To verify the findings of the study, the investigator also interviewed 
deans and directors of the college teacher preparation programs examined to 
gain their perceptions of the changes which had occurred in their teaclier 
educatlun programs during this ten-year period. 

Wliat were the major changes cited by the deans? They were: 

, restructured teacher education progranis ' 

. courses were added to programs and/or emphasis shifted 



In co\iri^es to meet the NASUTliC standards 
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. iiurt-ased ficlJ £^xpori CMices Lhrou^h the* prof ussional 
program 

. xwuti^ cLivo involvGinent: of widaly-representcd advisory 

conunittcos in teaclier education 
. lengthened student teaching practicum 

, more specific criteria for admission to teacher education 

whicli was often expandetl beyond grade point average • 
. nore structured general education component 

, increased staff, facilities, and other resources for teacher 
educat i on 

And how did the colleges feel about the state department of education 
and its staff? The report savs '*They generally applauded the fairness ofrthe 
l^rogram approval process and the human relations skills of the Teacher 
Education and Certification Branch," 

This report concludes by stating chat this decade of on-site eval- 
uations had brouglit changes in both the ^ual itj/ and quantity of experiences 
in professional education programs. 

• There are those individuals who will look at these changes and, because 

# 

they do not understand the complex nature of being a teacher and the doubly 
difficult task of preparing a competent beginning tcaclier in a four-year 
program, will fail to recognize the significant achievements these 
evaluations have brought about. 

A recent follow-up study by a major teacher preparation institution 
asked principals and supervisors of first year graduates of approved programs 
to rate these beginning teachers in terms of tlieir classroom effectiveness 



^ Robby H Champion, jHLqilL-ilL J-j-^ Pr ogram Approv al Pro cess in Marj/ Jandj^ 
Sutnma_rv_ and .\na lysi s of^Qn^lL^^ Educat ion Program Evaluatloiis-- 19 

OiTilLiuii)re, MaryVaiTd^^ T Department of Education, 1982). 

11 
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according', to ci'Vlaln specific ci\tef>orie>5 . Thu sr.udyVs rnaior purpose wa-^ 
to obtain infornvitioii about the quality of theno beginning tc-acherVs 
toachor education experiences* Fifty-one first-year teachers and their 
supervisors participated in the study. Supervisors and principals were 
asked to rate these teachers on ten specific ski J Is which were goals of tlie 
teaclier preparation prograni, and these itenis were rated on a five point 
scale, with five being ^'outstanding, 2.5 being ''average** and zero being 
nun-existent. How did the supervisors rate the graduates of these approved 
prof^rams in comparison with otl\er teachers they had supervised? 

The average ..icross all ten goals was 3.7, s]i;L.;htly below a ^ wlu'.ch 
had been labeled *'l'.lglily competent/*"^ Tliis accomplishTnent is extremely 
positive and encouraging in light of the recent criticism of teacher 
preparation programs. 

TOE NCATE PROCESS 

The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) is 

a body which wa.^; created by six national prof c?ssional education organizations 

in 1951-1952. Since 195^ NCATE has accredited college teacher education 

programs across the country, and tlie recent Feistritzer report indicated 

NCATE accredited 527 institutions preparing teachers in 1983.... 
Seventy-eig.ht percent of the public colleges and universities 
training teachers reported having NCATE accreditation, whereas 
only a little over one-third of the private ones did. Almost 
eighty percent of the institutions with enrollments in excess of 
ten thousand are accredited by NCATE compared with only 20 percent 
of the colleges enrolling fewer than one thousand students. ^ 



i Joseph L. McCaleb, *'An Investigation of On-The-Job Performance of 
First-Year Teachers Who Are Graduates from the University of Maryland, Colleg 
Park from December 1982 to August 1983** (College of Education, University of 
Maryland, 198A) . 

C. Emily Fe Istr ittzer , :rheJ1aklii^S^^^ h.3jzlL^SJ^^J2I}.S^^S^^^^^^^^ 

Education and Cert J f Ication ^(Washington: National Center for Education 
Information, * -go 



:!r If; (iifi'Icult Lo deLerinlne the significanco of those numbers for 
NCATE ib a voluntary or^vnni zat ion » and teacher education institutions are 
not required to seek t4)eir approval. 

Over the years tKerc have been many discussions and criticisms of 
NCATE with gfoups asking such questions as 'VHow can a Washington based 
council with a small staff adequately conduct so many evaluations all over 
the country?" Also, there have been many questions about the constituent 
organizations and control of NCATE. 

Let us look at three important aspects of the NCATE evaluation process: 
(1) tlie standards, (2) the composition of the teams, and (3) the resulting 
approvals. 

NCATE developed a process which did not'^ apply program specific 
standards in its review. That is, a single set of standards has been used 
for the in-depth analysis of the academic content of all the teathing fields 
leading to certification. For example, the teaching fields of English and 
art are quite different and to apply one set of non--specif ic standards tc 
botli programs would be an impossible task for an evaluator. To assure that 

[these programs contain the appropriate content for a prospective teaclier 

[requires program specific standards. 

Let me take the example one step further. The standards for an English 
program should insure the study of a balanced program of literature and 
language. The latter is often missing from a teacher's preparation However 
with specific program standards, it can be assured that the prosp^jctive 
English teacher will receive preparation in the areas of linguistics, grammar 
composition, and the structure of the English language. ihe same kind of 
illustration could be given for the prospective art teacher. 
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Thr ai'vroach which MCATK has traditionally used has boon quite 
different from the state approval process which has specific proj.^rain 
standards for eacli secondary teaching field. In this progrvim spe-cific 
process, each pro;'.ram must stand alone in terms of meeting standards; 
however, eacli program must also meet the general and professional 
education requirements which are common to all teacher education programs 
in the institution. 

Both the state approval process and the NCATE approach provide for 
an in-depth evaluation of general education and professional education, 
- Recently KCATE has been in the process of reexamining its program 

approval j^rocess and a proposal has been made for NCATE to discontinue 

p. ^ ■ - - ' 

the evaluation of specific teaching fields and to concentrate on the 

review of general education and professional education. However, there 

are those state officials who have questioned why there is a need for 

NCATE to examine these aspects of teacher education programs when they 

have previously been thoroughly evaluated by state teams. 

One of the important points to be made about any evaluation is ^ the 
willinjL^ncss of the team and the approval agency to have the strength of 
character to addresfi very difficult Issues with the officials in the 
institution when standards arc not met. It is indeed unfortunate when an 
NCATE team has approved every standard for every program in an institution 
when the state would not give any approval to a program In that institution/ 

Since NCATE has used one set ol standards for all secondary teacher 
preparation programs, teams have been usually quite small and one team 
member may be required to evaluate the art, the music, the social studies, ^, 
and other teacher 'preparation programs. This, of course, would not happen in 
the state approval process which I have described previously, for these teams 

contain at least one specialist for each program being evaluated* 

• •* 

14 
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Tl 1»» a ?u;ri()us flaw In prc^gram approval when an NCATE team has 
only one evaluator to examine all aspects of tho professional education 
component. We would all agree that a classroom teacher who has had no 
experience in a college teacher education program and has had no prior 
experience serving on a college evaluation team should not serve in this 
role. However, it has happened. 

Since all secondary teacher preparation programs are approved by 
NCATK in the aggregate > a decision must be made about whether approval 
will be given when there are many fine programs and one or two weak ones. 
This, of course, would not happen in our state approval model for each 
pruv^ram is approved individually. 

This process of approving "programs in the aggregate" becomes very 
serious when we recognize that many years ago some states placed in their 
certification regulations the provision that the> would grant a certificate 
to any person wlio completed an NCATE approved program. The problem for 
state departments of education in issuing these certificates is that they 
may be issuing a certificate to a person who completed a program which was 
very weak. The state department would not know the person completed a 
substandard program, for the weak programs are masked when blanket approvals 
are given to excellent and poor programs together. 

While these concerns are not news to the NCATE office, the problems 
are not solved. We recogni/c that there is an extensive study going on 
which will make proposals about how these problems can be corrected. 



At the present time, many states grant a certificate to a person who 
has either completed the courses or the program in their field; however, 
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tlKTi- li» a s.if,n i f i caiu, change in the air. Many staters are addinsj two 
requircMnenty to the long-standing one of the coniplction of a state-approved 
colluj'.e cuncher preparation program. These are knowledge tests and the 
demonstration of effective teaching on the job. In thcs^3 states, all three 
of theiie basic requirements must be met for full certification. 

A recent report by J. T. Sandefur"*" shows that 30 states now have some 
kind of knowledge test which is a requirement for certification, and thirteen 
.statj^s require demonstration of successful teaching during their first few 
years on the job. Also, 25 other states report* that they are planning for 
this recju i rcmentC 

With these developments, the completion of an approved program become? 
only a part of the total certification process. '| 

THE RESULTS 

We who administer the approval process in tlie states believe that 
effective programs of preparation have resulted from the state program 
api.)roval process. These evaluations have raised the level of prof essionalism 
and the few studies which we have demonstrate that teachers who complete 
these |>rogranis are. receiving fine ratings by their school supervisors and . 
principals during their first years of teaching. 



^ J. T. Sandefur, ''Competency Assessment in Teacher Education: A 
Compilation of State Activity 1980-83*' (Western Kentucky University). 
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